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THE MEDICI FAMILY. 



Without meaning, in the least, to depreciate historical 
parallels in the abstract, but being decidedly of opinion that 
they are by no means sure ground to stand upon when one 
feels the divine phrenzy coming upon him, and is preparing 
to utter historical predictions, we think that the thanks of all 
discoverers of them are eminently due to his present Imperial 
Majesty the Czar Nicholas, autocrat of all the Eussias, &c. &c, 
for the striking resemblance which he has created between the 
course of events in European history, in the year 1853, and 
European history in the year 1453. 

In the latter, Constantinople was the capital of an effete 
empire, which had once spread the terror of its arms through- 
out Europe, was implicitly obeyed from the shores of the 
Euxine to the coast of Gaul, and had been renowned for its 
wealth, luxury, and magnificence. In that year, the luxury, 
the wealth, and magnificence remained ; but the courage, 
genius, and hardihood which made them had departed. Of 
all the vast territories in the east of Europe over which 
Constantine the Great had reigned, his namesake and suc- 
cessor had preserved nought, except a small tract of territory 
on the shores of the Hellespont, and a nominal rule over the 
hardy and intractable tribes who peopled the fertile plains of 
Thrace and Epirus. The Turks had absorbed all the rest. 
The sultans had fixed their residence at Adrianople; the 
Ottoman troops, whenever a difficulty arose between the two 
powers, showed themselves on the heights over the Bos- 
phorus, and Constantinople trembled. The emperor was con- 
stantly begging aid from the sovereigns of western Europe, 
and though often promised it, never by any chance received 
it. The sultan was perpetually making unreasonable demands 
from him, and charging him with impossible offences, which 
he bore with a meekness befitting his fallen state. Who 
would have thought that this derided, insulted, heartbroken 
man was a descendant and successor of the ancient Csesars, 
who had ridden over the world, conquering and to conquer, 
who proudly boasted of their mission — 

" Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos" ? 
that this little strip of ground was all that was left of 
the great empire which stretched in one unbroken sweep 
from the Occident to the Orient sun, from the Ultima 
Thule to the gorges o.f Mount Atlas ! that those crumbling 
fortifications and that gorgeous church were built by the 
great Constantine ! that these effeminate, vain, and debauched 
nobles, and this poor, crouching herd of vassals, clients, 
and retainers looked on themselves as filling the place 
of the turbulent populace and conscript fathers of ancient 
Rome ! that this decayed and worn-out state was the last link 
between modern Europe and the Europe of antiquity — the 
bridge across the mighty chasm of the barbarian invasion and 
the dark ages ! And, nevertheless, so it was. Its hour was 
now come, and it was to disappear for ever. Early in 1453, 
panic reigned at Constantinople ; Mahomet II. was about to 
assail it with a powerful force. In 1853, panic reigns in 
it also ; but now it is the Turks who are to be assailed, and — 
strange retribution ! — it is the head of the Greek church who 
threatens to extinguish' their empire. 

The parallel is complete in all but the closing scene ; and this 
was a scene of horrors, which we would fain hope the wisdom 
and humanity of the west will never suffer to be re-enacted, — 
the mounting of all the male inhabitants able to bear arms 
upon the walls ; the hurried repairs of the old and tottering 
towers ; the suspension of all business and pleasure ; the 
agony of suspense, or the terrible calm of despair, in lordly 
mansions, on which art had lavished all her skill and treasure, 
and which for centuries had been adorned by wit and beauty ; 
the thunder of cannon against the bulwarks which had been 
built to withstand the catapulta or balistee, but not the huge 
stone balls of the Ottoman artillery ; and then the last 
fearful night: a breach practicable, and myriads of men 
watching for the dawn — the Turks that they might mount to 
the assault, and the Greeks that they might perish with their 
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faith and empire ; darkness every where, except in the 
churches, where the lights from the altars gleamed on crowds 
of old men, and children, and beautiful women, prostrate on 
their faces, praying in terror ; and the peasants on the further 
shore of the Bosphorus listening in awe to the wailing sound 
of the Kyrie Efeison, which was wafted across from the 
doomed city. Constantine, the last of the emperors, died in 
a manner worthy of his name and lineage — sword in hand, at 
the head of his followers ; and with him perished the western 
empire. 

Amidst a great many in this overthrow who were by no 
means to be regretted, and whose extinction was rather a 
benefit to the world than otherwise, one class was entitled to 
especial sympathy and regret. It would be doing injustice to 
the Greek empire to omit mentioning that it still sheltered a 
large portion of the learning of the ancient world, and that it 
was the only spot in Europe where the language of Demos- 
thenes was still the mother tongue of the educated and 
refined, and where the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle were 
still studied and' admired. Driven from every other part of 
the continent by the ravages of the barbarians, the arts and 
sciences had taken refuge here, and enjoyed all the prosperity 
that they could look for in the dominions of a feeble despot. 

There were still found in Constantinople a large number of 
men who preserved, amidst the prevailing corruption, much of 
the simplicity of an earlier age, and cherished the traditions of 
the academy, despite the loss of the patriotism and love of 
liberty, from which it derived half its lustre. The ancient 
Greek was there spoken in all but its ancient purity. It was 
only amongst the common people, amongst the islanders and 
sailors, that it had been debased by intermixture with bar- 
barous dialects ; whilst the Latins were feebly groping their 
way amongst the disputes of- the dialecticians, and the 
mummeries of superstition, many at Constantinople were 
daily and nightly poring over the works of the classic authors. 
This devotion to solid learning was adulterated, no doubt, by 
a great deal of the trifling and finical conceit, which made the 
Athenian sophists contemptible ; but still, when .compared 
with the pursuits of the western monks, it was cultivation of 
the highest order. 

Most of these men fled precipitately on the fall of the empire. 
The Mussulman conqueror had, or was reputed to have, little 
sympathy with Science or art, and their votaries, consequently, 
expected little favour from him, even if the difference of faith 
did not render them obnoxious to his followers. They were 
nearly all past the meridian of life. Their sober, scholarly, 
and retired pursuits would have ill- fitted them for the rebuffs 
and disappointments of a wandering life in foreign lands, even 
if youth had supplied hope, courage, and vivacity. What 
they wanted was a quiet refuge, where they could linger out 
to the close of their career, in calm retirement, and forget in 
the study of their books and MSS. their own misfortunes and 
the ruin of their country. This, happily, they soon found in 
Italy. That unhappy country was then enjoying the only 
gleam of prosperity which has ever shone upoif' her since the 
fall of Rome. She had recovered from the rude shock of the 
barbarian invasion. The disordered elements of society had 
gradually assumed shape and organization, and the fifteenth 
century found her divided into a number of independent 
republics, built up and supported by commercial prosperity, 
and in the enjoyment of unexampled liberty and happiness. 
The arts were flourishing to a degree unknown in the rest of 
Europe, and in all the graces of life— wealth, refinement, and 
cultivation, she held such a proud position, that she might 
still without presumption apply to the Transalpine world the 
* epithet of barbarous. 

In these republics, commerce had assumed the place of 
honour, which, amongst the northerns, was accorded to arms 
exclusively. Their proud patricians were not knights or 
barons bold, but wealthy merchants, who gradually assumed 
the position of merchant princes, and distinguished themselves 
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as munificent patrons of learning. The proudest amongst 
these were the Medici of Florence, who, time out of memory, 
had occupied a high position in the republic, and had filled 
many of its most distinguished offices. The head of the 
family, at the commencement of the fifteenth century, was 
Giovanni de Medici, who added to his already large store of 
wealth by his close attention to business, and secured the 
confidence and esteem of his fellow-citizens by his affability 
and moderation. His son Cosmo succeeded him in his 
wealth and dignities. The earlier part of his public career 
was disturbed by some of those intestine broils which seem 
inseparable from a popular form of government. He triumphed, 
however, in the long run over the malice of his enemies, and 
spent the greater part of a long life in uninterrupted tran- 
quillity and prosperity. He had no greater pleasure than the 
encouragement of learning and the society of learned men ; 
and his efforts raised Florence to the proud position of being 
the resort of all the wisest, wittiest, and ablest scholars, poets, 
and artists of the day. The study of the ancient classics had 

at this period but just commenced. A few— and a few only 

of the marvellous productions of ancient genius had been 
dragged to light from the convents and castles, in which they 
had slept since the fall of the empire, but by the exertions of 
Boccacio, who was as famed for his learning as for his 
humour, the study of the Greek language had been intro- 
duced into Italy, and during his lifetime had been cultivated 
with success. At his death, however, it fell into neglect, but 
after a short interval was again revived through the exertions 
of Emanuel Chrysoloras, a noble Greek, who was entrusted 
with several important embassies to Italy, while Constanti- 
nople was threatened by the Turks, and taught it himself at 
Florence and other cities about the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. He left behind Mm many zealous disciples amongst 
the Italians, who laboured strenuously and with some success, 
to follow up the work which he had begun. But, though 
they kept their attention fixed upon their work, and kept alive 
the interest of the literati in it, it was impossible that they could 
make much progress. The number of works which they had 
the opportunity of examining was extremely small, an d they 
were endeavouring to acquire a dead language by the slow 
and uncertain process of guessing out the meaning, construc- 
tion, and connexion. They had none of the aids with which 
every school- boy now finds himself furnished— grammars, 
exercises, commentaries, keys, notes, and the oral instructions 
of men to whom, from their earliest years, the dead languages 
have been an all-absorbing subject of thought and study, 
based upon the labours of thousands who have trod the same 
path before them. Let us remember all that we have, and 
we shall have a better idea of all that they wanted, the 
countless tomes of every date since the fifteenth century to 
the present time, the huge heap of annotations, emendations, 



and various readings, containing so much rubbish mingled 
with so much sterling thought. With all this, some of us 
found Greek difficult enough ; many of us have lost our little 
share of it long ago ; what then must have been the difficulty 
of those whose only hope lay in their own brains and indus- 
try ? It is hardly to be expected that the study would not 
have flagged and finally died out, had it not received an 
unexpected stimulus. 

The fall of Constantinople filled Europe with terror and 
astonishment ; but whatever scandal it may have caused to the 
orthodox faith, was compensated by the assistance it brought 
to the cause of learning. The philosophers, who fled before 
the swords of the Janizzaries, were received in Italy with open 
arms, and their welcome was the warmer because they carried 
with them a large store of rare and valuable manuscripts, some 
of them containing gems of antiquity which were before un- 
known to the scholars of the west. The fittest place to bear 
such treasures to, was the court of the Medici — for court it 
might be called — where great wealth spent on the noblest 
objects was backed up by a supremacy over a whole nation, 
which was founded only in respect and affection, and was not 
sanctioned by a single law. The exiles were received with 
characteristic hospitality, and in the pile of manuscripts which 
they laid at Cosmo's feet, he found himself more than rewarded 
for all the favours he could heap upon them. Demetrius, 
Chalcondyles, Johannes Andronicus, Calistus, Constantius, 
and Johannes Lascris, and many others, whose names lent lustre 
to the last years of the tottering empire, met with an honour- 
able reception, and by their instructions and example gave 
learning an impetus which has carried it on without faltering 
to its present proud position. Libraries, one of which is still, 
after a lapse of three centuries, a favourite resort of the scholar, 
were founded, and copies of the various works were rapidly 
multiplied by the printing press. The Greeks did not fail to 
trumpet abroad the praises of their benefactor, and the kind- 
ness and encouragement he showed them is the best claim 
to immortality, which the Medici family possess. 

The friendship which was shown to learned men by his grand- 
father was cultivated in a still greater degree by Lorenzo de 
Medici, that great light of Italian literature and art. Their 
labours were repaid by his bounty, and encouraged by his 
smiles ; professorships were established for giving instruction 
in the Greek philosophy and literature, to which scholars from 
all parts of Europe — from England, amongst others— resorted. 
Lorenzo was ho less remarkable for his political wisdom and 
commercial success than for the delight afforded him by the 
society of the learned, and consequently the Greeks were fre- 
quent guests at his splendid villa in the environs of Florence. 
It is a singular circumstance that this great man should have 
found a biographer worthy of him, after the lapse of three 
centuries, in the greatest of our commercial emporia, 
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" The Britishers have got a pretty considerable location in 
Australia ;" said a down-east friend, of ours the other day ; 
" but I calculate they won't know how to manage no-how. 
Too many genteel young fellers '11 go there, and contrie- 
'ouses '11 spring up, where tents and grub shops and stores 
'ud do better !" • 

This opinion seems to prevail to a great extent in England as 
well as in this country, for we find the following in The Times,— 
" Young men accustomed only to the desk, and unfitted for 
any mechanical occupation, will find it next to impossible to 
procure employment in Australia." Almost every letter that 
is sent home from Melbourne, and nearly every newspaper 
published in the colony, repeats this warning. But in spite 
of warnings of every kind, young men from shops and count- 
ing-houses appear to be the very persons who, for the last 
twelve months, have filled the greater part of the berths in 
emigrant ships bound for the land of gold. Again and again 
it has been stated that these axe not the class of colonists 



necessary to the commercial prosperity of the colony, or likely 
to prosper in it themselves. For many years to come, physical, 
rather than mental, labourers will be the need of California 
and Australia. Melbourne, although the richest city in the 
world, is, at the present moment, the worst lighted, ventilated, 
and paved ; and its inhabitants, although the most wealthy, 
taken as a body, are as badly lodged as the peasantry of the 
poorest villages in Germany, or the dwellers in the most 
miserable log-huts in the backwoods. Nevertheless, there is 
abundant employment in Australia, besides gold-digging, for 
tens of thousands of artizans and labourers. Every man who 
has the strength and will to wield an axe or a spade may 
succeed in Australia ; for, before the colony is fitted to receive 
intellectual labourers, houses must be built, roads and rail- 
roads made, bridges erected, and other social conveniences 
supplied. Handicraftsmen of all descriptions, agricultural 
labourers, and " backwoodsmen," are the most likely men to 
succeed in Australia. 



